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ABSTRACT 

This document represents Georgia's response to the 
mandate of the Stewart B« McKinney Homeless Assistance Act for the 
education of homeless children and youths It is comprised of a 
foreword ana eight sections. The first section, "Intr<:^uction,^ 
sketches the history of the McKinney initiative. The second section, 
••The Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Assistance Act, Title VII-B,^ 
reprints relevant portions of the public law. The third section, 
••Compliance , ^ summarizes Georgia's actions in response to McKinney 
Act requirements. The fourth section, •'Plan for the Educat^i-n of 
Homeless Children and Youth, •• includes a statement on public notice 
and opportunity to comment, a State Board of Education policy 
statement, and responses to provisions of Section 722 of the McKinney 
Act. The fifth section, ••Background summarizes Georgia's research 
activities related to homeless education. The sixth section, •'An 
Assessment of Barriers to Educational Opportunities Among Homeless 
Children and Youth in Georgia, •• details state objectives, findings, 
and recommendations. The seventh section, •'Niunber of Homeless 
Children in Georgia, •• presents estimates based on survey results. The 
eighth section^ "Suggested Guidelines for the Enrollment, Transfer 
and Withdrawal of Homeless Children and Youth, •• offers policy and 
procedure guidance to local education agencies. The report includes 
one map and three tables. (AF) 



* Reproductions supplied by EDRS are t^.e best that can be made 
» from the original document. 
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Foreword 

when we think of the homeless we tend to see 
ima^ies of sad, lonely men sleeping on park 
benches. At one time that image may have been 
valid, but today the ranks of the homeless are 
filled with women and children as well as ir.^u. 
Homelessness is a tragedy for everyone, but it is 
especially devastating to children. 

Education is one of the keys to bi^aking the 
cycle of homelessness. Many a battle, including 
homelessuess, can be won with a good educa- 
tion. To ensure the homeless children of Georgia 
receive the education that could make the 
difference in their lives, we have developed this 
plan to serve their special needs. 

Our plan, "A Vision for Homeless Children," 
will ensure that no children go uneducated 
merely because they have no permanent roof 
over their heads. Better opportunities in life 
through education must be our vision for and 
commitment to all children, especially the less 
fortunate. The children of Georgia are our most 
important natural resource. Providing a quality 
education to each one must be our most 
important challenge. 

Werner Rogers 

State Superintendent of Schools 



Introduction 

On July 22. 1987, President Ronald Reagan 
signed into law the Stewart B. McKinney 
Homeless Assistance Act' P. L. 100-77. The 
federal omnibus legislation was enacted to 
provide states federal funds to establish 
programs to address homelessness. Title VII-B, 
Sections 721-23 provide for the Education of 
Homeless Children and Youth. Section 721 
states: 

It is the policy of Congrtss that — 

1) each state education agency shall assure 
that each child of a homeless individual and each 
homeless youth have access to a free, appro- 
priate public education which would be pro- 
vided to the children of a resident of a state and 
is consistent with the statp school attendance 
lavm; dhd 

2) m any state that has a residency require- 
ment as a component of its compulsory school 
attendance laws, the state will review and 
undertake steps to revise such laws to assure 
that the children of homeless individuals and 
homeless youth are afforded a free and appro- 
priate public education. 




PUBUC LAW 100-77— JULY 22. 1987 
The Stewart B. McKJniifiy Hoii»to Awistuice Act, Title VII-B 

Subtitle B—Education for 
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SKC. 721. STATEMENT OF POUCY 
It is the policy of the Congress that — 

(1) each State educational agency shall 
assure that each child of a homeless 
individual ind each homeless youth have 
access to a free, appropriate public educa- 
tion which would be provided to the 
children of a resident of a State and is 
consistent with the State school attendance 
laws; and 

(2) in any State that his a residency 
requirement as a component of its compul- 
sory school attendance laws, the State will 
review and undertake steps to revise such 
laws to assure that the children of homeless 
individuals and homeless youth are 
afforded a free and appropriate public 
education. 

SEC 722. GRANTS FOR STATE ACTIVI- 
TIES FOR THE EDUCATION OF HOMELESS 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 

(al GENERAL AUTHORITY-The Secre- 
tary of Education is, in accordance with the 
provisions of this section, authoriKed to make 
grants to States to carry out the activities 
described in subsections (c), (d), and (e). 

(b) ALLOCATION- from the amounts 
appropriated for each fiscal year pursuant to 
subsection (g], the Secretary shall allot to each 
State an amount which bears the same ratio to 
the amount appropriated ii each such year as 
the amount allocated under section 111 of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 (as incorporated by reference in chapter 1 
of the &iucation Consolidation and Improve- 
ment Act of 1981) to the local educational 
agencies in the State in that year bears to the 
total amount allocated to such agencies in all 
States, except that no State shall receive less 
than $50,(KK) in any fiscal year. 

(c) AUTH0RI2ED ACTIVITIES-Grants 
under this section shall be used— 

(1) to carry out the policies set forth in 
section 721 in the State; 



(2) to establish or designate an Office of 
Coordinator of Education of Homeless Child- 
ren and Youth in accordance with subsection 

(d) ; and 

(3] to prepare and carry out the State plan 

described in subsection (e). 

(dj FUNCTIONS OF THE OFFICE OF 
COORDINATOR— The Coordinator of Educa- 
tion of Homeless CUiildren and Youth estab- 
lished in each State shall-— 

(1) annually gather data on the number and 
location of homeless children and youth in the 
State, and such data gathering shall include 
the nature and extent of problems of access to, 
and placement of, homele.'S children and 
homeless youth in elementary and secondary 
schools, and the difficulties in identifying the 
special needs of such children; 

(2) develop and carry out the State plan 
described in subsection (e); and 

(3) prepaid and submit to the Secretary a 
final report not later than December 31 of each 
year, on the data gathered pursuant to 
paragraph (1) of each year. To the extent that 
reliable current data is available in the State, 
each coordinator described in this subsection 
may use such data to fulfill requirements of 
paragraph (1). 

(e) STATE PLAN- 

(1) Each State shall adopt a plan lo provide 
for thj education of each homeless child or 
homeless youth within the Stale which will 
contain provisions designed to — 

(A) authorize the State educational 
agency, the local educational agency, the 
parent or guardian of the homeless child, 
the homeless youth, or the applicabk social 
worker to make the determinations 
required under this section; and 

(B) provide procedures for the resolution 
of disputes regarding the educational 
placement of homeless children and youth. 
{2} Each plan adopted under this subsec- 
tion shall assure, to the extent practicable 
under requirements relating to education 
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established by State law, that local educa- 
tional agencies within the State will con>ply 
with the requirements of paragraphs (3) 
through (6). 

(3) The local educational agency of each 
homeless child or youth shall cither-— 

(A) continue the child's or youth's 
education in the school district of oric;in for 
the remainder of the school year; or 

(B) enroll the child or youth in the school 
district where the child or youth I j actually 
iivin^^: 

whichever is in the child's best interest or the 
youth's best intei^st. 

(4) The choice regarding placement shall bo 
made reganlless of whether the child or youth 
is living with the homeless parents or has 
been temporarily placed elsewhere by the 
parents. 

(5) Each homeless child shall be provided 
services comparable to services offered to 
other students in the school selected accord- 
ing to the provisions of paragraph (31. 
including educational services for which the 
child meets the eligibility critena, such as 
compensatory educational programs for the 
disadvantaged, and educational programs for 
the handicapped and for students with limited 
English proficiency: programs in vocational 
education; programs for the gifted and 
talented; and school meals programs. 

(6) The school records of each homeless 
child or youth shall be maintained— 

(A) so that the records are available, in a 
timely fashion, when a child or youth enters 
a new school district; and 

(B) in a manner consistent with section 
438 of the General Education Provisions 
Act. 

(f) APPLICATION— No State may receive a 
grant under this section unless the State 
educational agency submits an application to 
the Secretary at such time, in such manner, and 
containing or accompanied by such information 
as the Secretary may reasonably require. 

(g) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS- 

(1) There are authorized to be appropriated 
$5,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1987, 



1988, 1989 and 1990 to carry out the provi- 
sions of this section. 

(2)Sums appropriated in each fiscal year 
shall remain uvailable for the succeeding 
fiscal year. 

SEC. 723. EXEMPLARY GRANTS AND DIS- 
SEMINATION OF INFORMATION ACTIVI- 
TIES AUTHORIZED 

(a) GENERAL AUTHORITY— 

11) The Secretary shall, from funds 
appropriated pureuant to subsection (f ), make 
grants for exemplary programs that success- 
fully address the needs of homeless students 
in elementary and secondary schools of the 
applicant. 

(2) The Secretary shall, in accordance with 
subsection (e), conduct d'ssemfMlio/* rsftivl- 
ties of exemplary programs designt^d meet 
the educational needs of homeless ek'r.Tientary 
and secondary school students. 

(b) APPLICANTS-The Secretary shall 
make grants to State and local educationdl 
agencies for the purpose described in paragraph 
(1) of subsection (a). 

(c) EUGIBIUTY FOR GRANTS— No appli- 
cant may receive an exemplary grant under this 
section unless the applicant is located in a State 
which has submitted a State plan in accordance 
with the provisions of section 722. 

(d) APPUCATION— Each applicant which 
desires to receive a demonstration grant under 
this section shall submit an application to the 
Secretary at such time, in such manner, and 
containing or accompanied by such information 
as the Secretary may reasonably require. Each 
such application shall include— 

(1) a description of the exemplary program 
for which assistance is sought; 

(2) assurances that the applicant will 
transmit information with respect to the 
conduct of the progra.n for which assistance 
is sought; and 

(3) such additional assurances that the 
Secretary determines are necassary. 

(e) DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION 
ACTIVITIES— The Secretary shall, from funds 
appropriated pursuant to subsection [f], con- 
duct, directly or indirectly by way of grant, 
contract, or other arrangement, dirsemination 



activities designed to inform State and local 
educational agencies of exemplary programs 
wliich successfully address the special needs of 
homeless students. 

(f) APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED- 
There is authorized to be appropriated 
$2,500,0fra for fiscal year 1988 to carry out the 
provisions of this section. 

SBC. 724. NATIONAL RESPONSIBIUTIKS 

(a) GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE- 
The Comptroller General of the United States 
shall prepare and submit to the Congress not 
later than June 30, 1988, a report on the number 
of homeless children and youth in all States. 

(b) SECRETARIAL RESPONSIBILITIES- 
(1) The Secretary shall monitor and review 

compliance with th'* provisions of this 
subtitle in accordance with the provisions of 



the General Education Provisions Act. 

{Z\ The Secretary shall prepare and submit 
a report to the Congress on the programs and 
activities authorised by this subtitle at the 
eud of each fiscal year. 

(3) The Secretary shall compile and submit 
a report to the Congress containing the 
information received from the States pursu- 
ant to section 722(d)(3) within 45 days of its 
receipt. 

SEC. 725. DEFINITIONS 
As used in this subtitle— 

(1) the term "Secretary" means the Secre- 
tary of Education; and 

(2) the term **State" means p.ach of the 
several States, the District of Columbia, and 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 
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Compliance 



In the spirit of and in accordance with the 
provisions of the Stewart B. McKinney Home- 
less Assistance Act (R L. 100-77) for the 
Education of Homeless Children and Youth, the 
Geoi^ia Board of Education has developed and 
adopted the State of Georgia Plan for the 
Education of Homeless Children and Youth. The 
plan outlines Oeo.^ia Board of Education policy 
and specifically addresses the provisions and 
requirements of Section 722 of the McKinney 
Act. F'Tthermore, in order to coordinate all 
requirements of the McKinney Act related to the 
education of homeless children and youth, the 
Georgia Department of Education has estab- 
lished the Office of the Coordinator of Education 
of Homeless Children and Youth. 
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Preface 



A VMoo for Homeless Childrem Georgia's PUn 
for Honeless CiiiMiea and Yontli, is in response 
to the Stewart B. McKinney Act, P. U 100-77. 
The law (P. L. 100-77) requires (1) "that each 
State Education Agency shall assure that each 
child of a homeless individual and each 
homeless youth have access to a free, appropri- 
ate public education which would be provided tu 
the children of a resident of a state and is 
consistent with the State School Attendance 
Laws; and (2) in any State that has a residency 
requirement as a component of its* compulsory 
school attendance laws — the State will review 
and revise such laws to assure that the children 
of homeless individuals and homeless youth are 
afforded a free and appropriate education." 

Section 722 of the Stewan B. McKinney Act 
(P. L 100-77) St :tes: 

(1) Each State shall adopt a plan to provide 
for the education of each homeless child or 
homeless youth within the state which will 
contain provisions designed to 

(A) authorize the State educational 
agency, the local educational agency, 
the parent or guardian of the homeless 
child, the homeless youth, or the 
applicable social worker to make the 
determinations required under this 
section; and 

(B) provide procedures for the resolution 
of disputes regarding the educational 
placement of homeless children and 
youth. 

(2) Each plan adopted under this subsection 
shall assure, to the extent practicable under 
requirements relating to education established 
by State law, that local educational agencies 
within the State will comply with the require- 
ments of paragraphs (3) through {8}. 

(3) The local educational agency of each 
homeless child or youth shall either 

(A) continue the child's or youth's educa- 
tion in the school district of origin for 
the remainder of the school year, or 

(B) enroll the child or youth in ihe school 
district where the child or youth is 
actually living; 



whichever is in the child's best interest or the 
youth's best interest. 

(4) The choice regarding placement shall be 
made regardless of whether the child or youth is 
living with the homeless parents or has been 
temporarily placed elsewhere by the parents. 

(5) Each homeless child shall be provided 
services comparable to services offered to other 
students in the school selected according to the 
provisions of paragraph (3), including educa- 
tional programs for the handicapped and for 
students with limited English proficiency; 
programs in vocational education; programs for 
the gifted and talented; and school meals 
programs. 

(6) The school records of each homeless child 
or youth shall be maintained 

(A) so that the records are available, :n a 
timely fashion, when a child or youth 
enters a new school district; and 

(B) in a manner consistent with section 
438 of the General Education Provi- 
sion Act. 

For the purpose of this Plan, the following 
definitions apply. 

"Homeless" — A homeless individual is one who 
(1) lacks a fixed, regular and adequate resi- 
dence or (2) has a primary nighttime residence 
in a supervised publicly or privately operated 
shelter for temporary accommodations (includ- 
ing welfare hotels, congregate shelters, and 
transitional housing for the mentally ill), an 
institution providing temporary reside ..ce for 
individuals intended to be institutionalized, or a 
public or private place not designed for, or 
ordinarily used as, a regular sleeping accomoda- 
tion for human beings (Section 103(a)(l){2) of 
the Act). 

The term *'homeles8" or "homeless individual" 
does not include any individual imprisoned or 
otherwise detained by an Act of Congress or a 
State law (Section 103(c)). 

"Child" and "Youth" - Persons who, if they 
were children of residents of the State, would be 
entitled to a free public education. 
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(Inacoirdance wiih provisions of Section 722. P. 
L. 100-77) 

h Public Notice and Opportunity to Comment 

The Georgia [Apartment of Education, 
pnor to the adoption of this Plan, shall 
make the Plan available to the general 
public for comment, hold public hearings 
and provide an opportunity for comment by 
the general public on this Plan. 

A. Notices shall be provided to the 
general public in regard to the public 
hearings; the scope and purpose of the 
Plan; the availablity of the Plan; the 
time, date and location of each public 
hearing; the procedures for the sub- 
mission of the Plan to the United 
States Office of Education. 

B. Notices will be published or 
announced through newspapers or 
other media with circulation adequate 
to notify the general public about the 
hearings and enough in advance to 
afford interested parties throughout 
the state reasonable opportunity to 
participate. 

C. The public hearings will be scheduled 
at times and places reasonably con- 
venient for public participation. The 
draft State Plan will be made available 
for comment for a period of at least 30 
days following the pub)*c notice. All 
public comments wiU ic viewed and 
considered. 



Georgia State Plan 
For the Education of 
Homeless Children and Youth 



state Board of Education Palicy Statement 
(Adopted December 1B87) 

A. In accordance with Georgia Law 
(Section 20-2-690] every parent, 
guardian, or other person residing 
within the state and having control or 
charge of any child or children 
l^tween their seventh or sixteenth 
birthdays shall enroll and send such 
child or children to a public school. 



B. 



private school, or home study 
program. 

All children, including homeless, 
enrolled for 20 school days or more in 
the public schools of this state shall 
become subject to the provisions of the 
compulsory school attendance law. 
All children and youth, including 
homeless, who meet the following 
conditions are eligible for enrollment 
in the appropriate general education 
programs of the public schools and are 
also eligible for state funds if appropri- 
ated by the General Assembly. 

1. AH children, including homeless, 
who have attained the age of five 
by September 1 shall be eligible 
for enrollment in the kindergarten 
program. 

2. All children, including homeless, 
who have attained the age of six 
by September 1 shall be eligible 
for enrollment in the first grade. 
Beginning in school year 1988- 89. 
each child entering school prior to 
December 31 must have achieved 
the criterion score(s) established 
by the State Board of Education 
on the school readiness assess- 
ment pursuant to O.C.G.A. 20-2- 
281, unless the child has been 
identified as handicapped or 
limited &iglish-proficient under 
policies and criteria adopted by 
the state board. (Refer to policies 
IHE and II for requirements 
related to first grade readiness 
assessment.) No student shall 
remain in kindergarten for more 
than two years. 

3. A child who was a legal resident 
of one or more other states for a 
period of two years immediately 
prior to moving to this state and 
who was legally enrolled in a 
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public fir stale/regional accredited 
kindergarten or first grade shall 
be eligible for enrollment in tht 
general education programs if 
such child will attain the age of 
five for kindergarten or six for 
first grade by December 31 and is 
otherwise qualified. 
^ 4. All youth who have not attained 

the age of 20 by September 1 are 
eligible for enrollment in appro- 
priate education programs, 
unless they have received a high 
school diploma or the mjuivaleni. 

Students who have not 
dropped out of school for one 
quarter or more and who have 
attained the age of 21 by Sep- 
tember 1 are eligible for enroll- 
ment in appropriate education 
programs, unless they have 
received a high school diploma or 
the equivalent, 
b. All homeless children and youth 
who are classified as special 
education students are eligible for 
enrollment in appropriate educa- 
tion programs through age 21 
unless they have received a high 
school or special education 
diploma or the equivalent pro- 
vided they were enrolled during 
the preceding school year and had 
an approved Individualized Edu- 
cation Program (lEP) which indi- 
cated that a successive year of 
enrollment was needed. 

D, Local school systems have authority to 
assign students who are married, 
parents, pregnant or re-enrolled to 
special programs within the regular 
daytime program, provided the pro- 
grams are designed to earn credit 
toward receiving a high school 
v; diploma. 

, E. The state education agency shall be 

; responsible for assuring that the 

requirements of this part are carried 
f out and that all programs will meet the 

IerIc 



educational standanis of the state. 
Each homeless child shall be provided 
services comparable tu services 
offered to other students in the school. 



III. Provisions of Section 722 (Autkoriwd by 
law and by board policy) 

A. Section 20-2-131 of the Quality Basic 
Education Act declares it tu be the 
policy of the state to assure that each 
Georgian has access to quality instruc- 
tion. The law establishes statewide 
standards which ensure ♦hat each 
student, including hon ^ss, has 
access to a quality pro^. am and 
provides a finance structure which 
ensures that every student has an 
opportunity for a quality basic educa- 
tion regardless of where the student 
lives. 

B. The Georgia Board of Education 
establi{>hed the policies and proce- 
dures necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Quality Basic Educa- 
tion Act. Board Policy EFA requires 
each local system to submit a report to 
the Georgia Department of Education 
whinh indicates each student's enroll- 
ment in each authoriKed instructional 
program. Reports must be submitted 
three times each year. 

The 12 authorized programs include 
the following. 

Kindergarten, Primary (1-3J. Middle 
(4-B), High School-General (9-12). 
High School-NonvGuational Labora- 
tory (9-12), High School-Vocational 
Laboratory (9-12), Category L II, III, 
and IV Programs for Handicapped, 
Programs fo»- '^ifted, and Remedial 
j^ucation Programs. 

C. A child or children defined as home- 
less under the Stewart B. McKinney 
Act will be served in these 12 pro- 
grams and counted in the one-sixth 
segments of the school day in eech 
program in which the student is 
enrolled. 
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D. The State Board of Education autho- 
rizes the local education agency to 
make a determination regarding the 
educational placement of homeless 
children and youth. The local educa- 
tion agency of each homeless child and 
youth shall enroll the child or youth in 
the school district where the child or 
youth is actually living, or continue in 
the child or youth's school of origin, 
whichever is in the student's best 
interest, as determined by the local 
education system. 

E. Homeless students who meet eligibil- 
ity criteria for Special Education, 
rhapter I, ESOL. Migrant Education, 
or Gifted Education wiU be provided 
these services. All services provided to 
homeless children will be comparable 
to services offered to othei students in 
the school, including transportation, 
school meals, and any special services. 

F. Homeless students who qualify for 
free or reduced price meals but who 
are unable to provide a completed and 
signed application may be approved 
by the local official. 

Local officials may complete an 
application for a student known to be 
needy if the household fails to apply. 

When exercising this option, the 
school official MUST complete an 
application on behalf of the student 
based on the best household size and 
income information available and 
make an eligibility determination. The 
source of the information MUST ba 
noted. Social security numbers of 
household members need not be 
secured and these applications may be 
excluded from verification. The house- 
hold MUST be notified that the 
student has been certified and is 
receiving free or reduced-price 
benefits. 

This option is intended for use in 
individual situations and does not 
allow eligibility determinations for 
categories or groups of children. 



G. School records, immunizations, birth 
certificates, and current academic 
records will be available within a 15- 
day period of when a child or youth 
enters a new school district. Data on 
number and location of homeless 
children and youth will be collected 
annually by the Georgia Department 
of Education, Data gathering will also 
include the nature and extent of 
problems of acct js to and placement of 
homeless children and youth. This 
data will be sent to the U.S. Secretary 
of Education on December 31 of each 
year as required by the Stewart B. 
McKinney Act. 

. Procedure for RfisolnHon of Disputes 

A. The State Superintendent of Schools 
will investigate complaints lodged 
against any local board of education 
believed to be in non-compliance with 
the Stewart B. McKinney Act and will 
report the results of such investiga- 
tions to the State Department of 
Education. 

B. Each local school board will have a 
Itical policy for concerned parties to 
resolve any disputes in regard to 
providing public education to a child 
designated as homeless. This policy 
will be reviewed and approved by the 
Georgia Department of Education 
Coordinator of the Homeless. 

C. In the event the dispute cannot be 
resolved locally, the parent may 
request a review of the dispute by the 
Assistant Superintendent of Sp^ial 
Instructional Programs, Georgia 
Department of Education. The Assis- 
tant Superintendent of Special 
Instructional Programs will address 
the issues in the dispute within 10 
days from the receipt of a written 
request for resolution. 

D. The Assistant Superintendent of 
Special Instructional Programs may, if 
the issue is not resolved in the written 
review, assign members of the Geoigia 
Department of Education to make an 
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on-site visit to further clarify and 
resolve the issue. All complaints must 
be resolved within 60 days unless 
given written extension. 
E. The State Board of Education will 
review, hear, and rule on grievances 
from students or local boards of 
education which have not been 
resolved by the Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Special Instructional 
Programs. 



Backgroiind 

In the spring of 1988, the Geoi^ia Department 
of Education commissioned the Center for 
Public and Urban Research at Geoi^ia State 
University to conduct certain research activities 
related to the education of homeless children and 
youth and make recommendations of findings to 
the department. Specifically the Center was 
asked to do the following. 

1. Investigate the legal barriers to enrolling 
homeless children in Georgia's public 
schools 

2. To the extent possible, determine the 
number and location of homeless school- 
aged children at the elementary and 
s^ondary levels 

3. Identify problems homeless families have 
experienced in enrolling their children in 
local school systems 

4. Based on data collected make recommenda- 
tions which might be used by the Georgia 
Department of Education to develop a state 
plan to carry out the mandate of providing 
education lO homeless children and youth 
in Georgia 

In order to accomplish these objectives the 
following activities were undertaken. 

a) An advisory committee representing shel- 
ter providers, homeless advocates, agency 
program managers and the legislature was 
convened. 

b) A review of Georgia statutes and Georgia 
Department of Education policies and 
regulations was conducted. 

c) Regional forums to garner advice and 



information from the many people around 
the state * .b an interest in homelessness 
and problems affecting homeless children 
were scheduled and held, 
d) Surveys of school superintendents, county 
departments of family and children ser- 
vices (OF ACS), sheriff departments/magis- 
trates, community action agencies, shelters 
for homeless families, homeless families 
and six rural counties were conducted. 

Data, information and observations from 
these activities were collected, analyzed and 
interpreted by the research team, then compiled 
in a study entitled **An Assessment of Barriers to 
Educational Opportunities Among Homeless 
Children and Youth in Georgia." In November, 
1988 the empirical data and recommendations 
were submitted to the Itepartment of Education 
and served in the development of the State Plan 
for the Education of Homeless Children and 
Youth. 

An Assessment of Barriers to 
Educational OpiMirtimities Among 
libmielew Oiiklren ami Ycnitli in Georgia 

Final Report 

OBJECTIVES 

The Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Assis- 
tance Act was enacted by Congress in 1987 to 
provide financial assistance to deal with various 
aspects of the homelessness problem. Congress 
authorii^ over $400 million for F Y87 and more 
than $500 million for FY'88 for homeless 
assistance under provisions of the Act. A variety 
of specific activities were eligible for funding 
including emei^ency food and shelter programs, 
shelter construction and rehabilitation, anu 
housing for homeless people who are severely 
handicapped. In addition. Title VII— B of the Act 
provides funds for state education agencies to 
carry out policies to ensure that homeless 
children have access to appropriate public 
education. Basically, this section of the Act 
states that homeless children are to have the 
same access to elementary and secondary 
education as children whose parents are 
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permanent, legal residents. Under Section 722 
(e) of the Act, the State of Georgia has received 
funding to develop a state plan to carry out the 
mandate of providing; public education to 
homeless children in Geoi^ia. 

Thus, the Georgia Department of Education 
contracted with the Center for Public and Urban 
Research at Georgia State University to conduct 
certain research activities and La make recom- 
mendations of findings to the Department which 
would assist in the development of the state 
plan. The Center was asked to study the 
following. 

1. Investigate the legal barriers to enrolling 
homeless children in Georgia's public 
schools. 

Specifically, are there any current 
statutes of the State of Georgia related to 
residency, compulsory school attendance, 
immunization, etc. which conflict with the 
mandates of the McKinney Act and, 
thereby, appear to prevent or preclude the 
possibility of homeless children having free 
and easy access to public education? At the 
local system level, the McKinney Act 
dictates that homeless children be allowed 
to either remain enrolled in the school they 
were attending prior to becoming homeless, 
or to be enrolled in the school which serves 
the district in which they are temporarily 
sheltered. Therefore, it is important to 
attempt to determine whether or not any of 
Georgia's public school systems currently 
have policies, either implied or in fact, 
which would prevent them from following 
the provisions of the McKinney Act. Local 
residency requirements, immunization 
policy, transportation policy, requirements 
governing transcripts of previous work, 
and evidence of special education or 
extraordinary behavioral needs may all act 
as barriers to the enrollment of homeless 
children in school. 

2. Estimate the number of homeless children 
in the State. 

To the extent possible, the Center was 
asked to determine the number of homeless 
school-aged children at both the elementary 
and the secondary levels. Also, the number 



of homeless preschool children war also 
sought as a potential means of cstimnting 
the magnitude of the prr .>leni in the future. 
In order to develop reg'unnl estimatbf: of the 
incidence of homeless children, the Center 
collected data at the county level. 

3. Identify the problems homeless families 
have experienced in enrolling their children 
in local school systems by conducting 
interviews with a sample of homeless 
families. 

These interviews provide the selected 
families an opportunity to voice their 
opinions about both the importance they 
place on Raping their children in school as 
well as the chance to provide first-hand 
insight into any barriera they have expe- 
rienced in enrolling their children in the 
school system. 

4. Based on the data collected make recom- 
mendations which might be used by the 
Georgia Department of Education to 
develop a state plan with regard to the 
development of current and future policies 
affecting the education of homeless 
children. 

These suggestions may become the basis 
for the development of programs which will 
ensure that the full range of the McKinney 
Act mandates will be implemented in 
Georgia. 

FINDINGS 

Examinat^ of Legal/PDlky Barriers 
Affecting Homeless Childnm 

1. Introduction 

During the period the following activities 
were conducted to determine whether or 
not there are l^al barriers to the education 
of homeless children in Geoi^a. 

A. Discussed the problem with Gary 
Wolovick, the Georgia State Depart- 
ment of Education's attorney. 

B. Reviewed the pertinent "laws" in 
Georgia School Laws. 1987 . These 
included the constitution, the statutes, 
judicial decisions and opinions of the 
Attorney General. 
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C. Reviewed the policies a*^d regulations 
of the Georgia Slate Department of 
&iucation. 

D. Discussed the matter with Elouise 
Collins of the Georgia State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

E. Discussed the McKinney Act with 
Edward Smith of the U.S. Department 
of Education who was able to ascer- 
tain that Congress intended the resi- 
dence rules to apply to both inter-state 
and intre-state situations. 

F. Reviewed one local school system's 
policy statements on attendance and 
residence. 

CeB»titatkiiial Provisio&i: A review of this 
kind must of necessity begin with the State 
Constitution. Tlie pertinent provisions in 
the constitution are found in Article VIII. 
Education. Section I. Public Education. 
A. Section I, Paragraph I provides that; 
The provision of an adequate public 
education for the citizens shall be a 
primary obligation of the ite of 
Georgia. Public education for the 
citizens prior to the college or post- 
secondary level shall be free and shall 
be provided for by taxation. 

NOTE; The ex .ination of Georgia 
Statutes rtd conducted by C.T. 
Cummingf 

Note : It has been ruled that a public 
school which disciiminates between 
children of parents who pay matricu- 
lation fees and children of parents who 
do not pay such f^s violated this 
provision of the Constitution that the 
public schools shall be free to all 
children of this state. (Moore v. 
Brinson, 170 GA. 680, 154 S.E. 141 
(19301. 

It has also been ruled that a child 
- residing in a school district cannot be 
charged a fee for matiiculation. (Sev- 
eral citations including Moore v. 
Brinson). However, these rules do not 
apply to nonresidents (Irvin v. Gre- 
gory, 86 Ga. 605, 13 S.E. 120 (1691). 



B. Section II. Paragraph I states: 

The State Board of Educat ion shall 
have such powers and duties as 
provided by law. 

C. Section III, Paragraph 1 states: 
There shall be a Slate School Superin- 
tendent, who shall be the executive 
officer of the State Board of Education. 

Slate StatatM, Judicial Decisions and 
Opinion of the Attorney General 

A. Authority to govern schools 

(1) 20-2-59. Rules—Provides: 

The county school superintendent 
and county board of Education 
shall make rules to govern the 
county schools of their county. 

(2) 20-2-209. Duties of county school 
superintendents 

The county school superinten- 
dent shall constitute the medium 
of communication between the 
State School Superintendent and 
the subordinate school officers. 
He shall be the executive officer 
of the county board of education; 
he shall be the agent of the county 
board in procuring such school 
furniture, apparatus, and educa- 
tional requisites as ihey may 
order, he shall set? that none but 
the prescribed textbooks are used 
by the pupils; he shall audit all 
accounts before an application is 
made to the county Iward for an 
order for payment; and he shall 
procure a book in which he shall 
keep a record of his official acts, 
which, together with all the 
books, papers, and property 
appertaining to his office, he shall 
turn over to his successor. It shall 
be his duty to enforce all regula- 
tions, rules, and instructions of 
the superintendent and of the 
county board according to the 
laws of the state and the rules and 
regulations made by the county 
board that are not in conHict with 
the state laws; and he shall, 
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together with the state supervi- 
sors, superintend the county 
normals and institutes for the 
teachers of his county and at least 
once every 60 days shall visit 
every school -within his school 
district which receives state aid 
and familiari7£ himself with the 
studies taught in the schools, see 
what advise with the teachers, 
and otherwise aid and assist in 
the advancement of education. 

Rules for Enrolhnent 

(1) 20-2-150. Eligibility for 
Enrollment 

Unless otherwise provided by 
subsection (b) of the Code section, 
all children and youth who have 
attained the age of five years by 
September 1 sh ill be eligible for 
enrollment in the appropriate 
general educati'/n programs au- 
thorized in ♦'.lis part unless they 
attain the age of 20 by September 
1 or they have received high 
school diplomas or the equivalent. 
This shall specifically include 
students who have reenrolled 
after dropping out and who are 
married, parents, or pregnant. 
Special education students shall 
also be eligible for enrollment in 
appropriate education programs 
through age 21 or until they 
receive high school or special 
education diplomas or the equiv- 
alent; provided, however, they 
were enrolled during the preced- 
ing school year and have an 
approved Individualized Educa- 
tion Program (lEP) which indi- 
cated that a successive year of 
enrollment was needed. Other 
students who have not yet 
attained age 21 by September 1 or 
received high school diplomas or 
the equivalent shail be eligible for 
enrollment in appropriate educa- 
tion programs, provided they 




have not dropped out of school for 
one quarter or more. Each local 
unit of administration shall have 
the authority to assign students 
who are married, parents, or 
pregnant or who have reenrolled 
after dropping out one quarter or 
more to pro'grams of instruction 
within its regular daytime educa- 
tional program, provided that a 
local unit of administration may 
develop and implement special 
programs of instruction limited to 
sunh students within the regular 
daytime educational program; 
provided, further, that such pro- 
grams of instruction ure designed 
to enable such students to earn 
course credit toward r«:eiving 
high school diplomas. These 
programs may include instruc- 
tion in prenatal care and child 
care. Unless otherwise provided 
by law, the State Board of Educa- 
tion shall have the authority to 
determine the eligibility of stu- 
dents for enrollment. It is 
declared to be the policy of this 
state that general and occupa- 
tional education be intregrated 
into a comprehensive educational 
program which will contribute to 
the total development of the 
individual. 

(b] A child who was a legal 
resident of one or more other 
states for a period of two years 
immediately prior to moving to 
this state and who was legally 
enrolled in a public kindergarten 
or first grade, or a kindergarten or 
first grade accredited by a state or 
regional association, shall be 
eligible for enrollment in the 
appropriate general or special 
education programs authoried in 
this part if such child will attain 
the age of five for kindergarten or 
six for first grade by I^cember 31 
and otherwise qualifies. 



(r) All children enrolled for 20 
suhool days or more in the public 
schools of this state prior to their 
seventh birthday shall become 
subject to all of the provisions of 
this article, the provisions of Code 
Sections 20-2-690 through 20-2- 
701 » and the ruler and r^ulations 
of the State Board of Education 
relating to compulsory school 
attendance even though they have 
not attained seven years of age. 

In a related opinion issued in 19A0 the 
Attorney General stated the Georgia schools 
may educate children who reside with their 
parents in another state on the condition that 
tuition is paid for the children's education. (1980 
Op. AttV Gen. No. 152), 

(2) 20-2-293. Student attending 
school other than system of 
residence. 

The provisions of this article 
and other statutes to the contrary 
notwithstanding the State Board 
of Education is authorised to 
provide a procedure whereby a 
student shall, for such compelling 
reasons and circumstances as 
may be specified by the state 
board, be permitted to attend and 
to be included as an enrolled 
student in the public schools of a 
local unit of administration 
wherein the student resides for 
the purpose of allotting state 
funds under this article* notwith- 
standing absence of an agreement 
between the two local units and a 
refusal by the board of education 
of the local unit wherein the 
student resides to appro /e volun- 
tarily such transfer of the student 
to the public schools of the other 
local unit; provided, however, 
that the board of education of the 
local unit is willing to rm:eive and 
to permit such student to enroll in 
and to attend the public schools of 
such IcHial unit. The state board 



shall adopt such rules, regula- 
tions, and policies as may be 
necessary for implementation of 
this Code section. Cirant or re- 
fusal of p'^rmission for students 
to attend such schools, for the 
purpose of permitting state funds 
to follow such students* shall be 
entirely discretionary with the 
state board ana shall, in the 
absence of a clear absence of 
disci^tion by the state board, be 
final and conclusive. Local units 
of administration may contract 
with each other the care, educa- 
tion, and transportation of stu- 
dents and for such other activities 
as they may be authorised by law 
to perform. 

Note: This would give the Georgia State Board 
of Education the authority to prepare a plan 
meeting the pnwisions of the McKinney Act. 

The Geoi^ia State Department of Education 
Regulation cfivering this states: 

The Georgia Board of Education has 
authority under Geoi^ia Code 32-663a to 
establish regulations governing the 
transfer of pupils across local school 
system lines. The state board supports the 
basic tenet that it is the right of the parent 
or guardian to determine where his or her 
child shall attend school subject only to the 
control of the local system board of 
education receiving the child. It is, there- 
fore, the position of the state board that any 
local system board of education is entitled 
to and shall receive state APEG funds 
based on the attendance in that system of 
all student residents of Georgia regardless 
of the place of reidence of that student's 
parent or guardian provided, however, that 
said parent or guardian is a bona fide 
resident of Georgia. 

C. Compulsory Attendance Rules 

Georgia laws regarding compulsory atten- 
dance are contained in Title 20, Article 16, Part 1 
Subpart 2, Compulsory Attendance. The law 
(20-2-690.1) provides that: 

Every parent, guardian, or other person 
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residing within (his «itate having control or 
charge of any child between their seventh 
and sixteenth birthdays shall enroll and 
send such child or children to a public 
school, . . . 
It further provides that: 

Local school su{«rintendents in the case of 
private schmils or home study programs 
and visiting teachers and attendance 
officers in the case of public schools shall 
have authority and it shall be their duty to 
nie proceedings in court to enforce this 
subpart. 

The Attorney General has provided an 
opinion that while the Department of Human 
Resources is not bound by the compulsory 
school attendance law, it has the duty to provide 
education for youths committed to it (1984 Op. 
Att'y Gen No. U84-47). 
20>2-694 provides that: 

It shall be the duty of each county and 
independent school system board of educa- 
tion and each local school superintendent to 
administer this subpart and to secure its 
enforcement in cooperation with the other 
state and county agencies . . . 

4. Conclusions 

A. Current legislation gives the Georgia 
State Department of Education the 
authority to comply with the McKin- 
ney Act. 

B. Current legislation requires superin- 
tendents to enforce compulsory 
attendance laws. 

C. Current legislation gives the Geoi^ia 
State Department of Education the 
authority to determine eligibility of 
students for programs and to establish 
rules for attendance of nonresident 
students. 

D. Current policies of the Georgia State 
Department of Education concerning 
attendance of nonresident students are 
permissive, leaving much discretion to 
the gaining system. 

E. While Georgia laws provide for free 
education for children of residents, 
neither the laws {wrtaining to educa- 
tion or the Georgia State Department 



of Education policies define 
"residence." 
F. There are no provisions of the Georgia 
Inws which would prohibit adoption 
of a plan which meets the require- 
ments of the McKinney Act. 
5. RecommendatkmB 

A. The Georgia State Department of 
Education issue a new policy or amend 
its current policies to incorporate the 
definitions of homeless in the Stewart- 
McKinney Act and to affirmatively 
state the rights of the homeless to a 
froe public education. 

B. The Georgia State Department of 
Education develop a plan complying 
with the McKinney Act including the 
provisions for placement in the school 
which is ^n the child's best interest or 
the youth's oest interest." 

Survey of School Superintendeiits 

The 186 sepaiate public school superinten- 
dents were asked to indicate the number of 
homeless children enrolled in their school 
systems. A second wave of questionnaires was 
mailed and follow-up telephone calls were 
made. In spite of these attempts, however, 12 
systems refused to supply u& with the informa- 
tion we solicited: Chatham, Gordon, Gwinnett, 
Habersham, Heard, Liberty, Putnam. Randolph. 
Stephens, Taylor, Upson, and Walker. A total of 
41 (22 percent] of the respondents indicated that 
they had enrolled homeless children during the 
1887-88 school year. The total estimate of 
enrollment in elementary grades (K-7) was 879 
for B mean of 21.4 in each system that enrolled 
homeless children. For high school grades (8-12), 
the total was 613 and the mean was 14.9. 

Survey of County DFACS Offices 

P.esponses were received from 137 DFAC^ 
offices. The personnel in the 22 offices which did 
not complete the survey instruii:*!nt indicated to 
our interviewers that either they did not have 
the infonnation we sought, or that it was not 
readily available and they could not take the 
time to compile it. The nonreporting offices 
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tended to be from counties with large 
populations. 

Itie DPAC^ iwrsonnel were asked a variety of 
questions which proved to be helpful in 
i»tiinating the number of homeless children in 
Grorgia. Firat, they were asked to indicate the 
number of children they had placed in emer- 
gency shelters for the period of study (all of 1967 
and the first half of 1988). The data indicate that 
916 children were plac^ in emergency shelters 
during the period. Gf this number, approxi- 
mately 12 percent were under age Ave; 24 
percent were between :ige five and 12; and 64 
percent were age 12 to 18. Thet^ figures were 
based primarily on actual rmiitis. 

Alt(^ether, the 137 offices estimated that they 
M»:ved approximately 6,350 homeless families 
during the period of study. The actual type of 
assistani^ provided included, in descending 
order of frequency, referral to other available 
housing, tinancial assistance with rent pay- 
ments, referral to shelters, and referral to hotels/ 
motels. Several miscellaneous forms of assis-^ 
tance such as referral to other agencies, and the 
direct provision of food were mentioned to a 
much lesser degree. 

Shmff Departments/MagistrateB 

Res{H}ndents in 88 counties completed the 
questionnaire. Approximately 30 percent were 
completed by magistrate personnel and the 
remainder were completed by sheriff depart- 
ment personnel. We made follow-up telephone 
calls to the sheriff departments in the 71 
nonres{X)nding counties and the majority of the 
individuals we contacted indicated that they did 
not k«ep systematic records regarding evictions. 
Fewer than 15 percent of them simply refused to 
cooperate with our interviewers. 

Tlie data collected from this survey indicate 
that 20,612 residential evictions were performed 
in 1987 and 11,176 were performed during the 
fitat six months of 1988. The respondents 
estimBted that approximately 75 percent of 
th«Be evictions involved families with depen- 
dent children. They also estimated that approxi- 
mately 44 percent of these families had been 
«vict^ at least one other time during the period 
January 1987 to July 1988. 



Given the wide range in number sf evi ctions 
per county, it is not statistically meaningful to 
compute mean ratios which could be used to 
estimate the likely number of evictions in the 
counties which did not respond to the survey. 
For example, of the counties that did respond, 
about 25 percent of t em indicated that there 
had been no evictions in their county during the 
past 18 months. These zero eviction counties 
tend to be rural and sparsely populated; 
however, we cannot infer to what extent other 
nonrespondent counties had no evictions. 
0)nsequently, we can only sj^ulate that the 
figures cited above reflect an estimate that is 
somewhai lower than the actual number of 
evictions in Georgia during the period about 
which we inquired. 

The sheriffs and magistrates do not maintain 
records that keep track of family size with 
regard to evictions. Also, a certain percentage of 
the evictions that are performed are referred to 
as **trash jobs." i.e., the family has already 
vacated the building, but the sheriff/magistrate 
personnel are responsible for setting whatever 
possessions are left behind on the street. 
Therefore, these data are useful primarily as a 
means of indicating that, given the probable 
financial conditions which lead to dispossession 
of housing, it is likely that a percentage of 
evicted families do, in fact, become homeless (at 
least temporarily). 

Community Action Agencies 

Responses were received from 12 of the 22 
Community Action Agencies serving the State, 
with service areas including only 63 of the iZ9 
Georgia counties. The questionnaire used in this 
survey is included in Appendix I. 

The types of services provided include 
financial assistance with rent payments, 
referrals to shelters and other housing, and 
referrals to DFACS. The agency directors were 
asked to estimate the number of homeless 
children served by age group. They estimated 
that there are 2.168 children under the age of 
five; 1,397 children age five to 11; and 1,281 
children age 12 through 18. These ftgures include 
duplicated counts of children served over an 18- 
month period and are concentrated primarily in 
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the Atlanta metropolitan Ok-ea. There is also 
difficulty in breaking out these data by county 
because of the agencies' record keeping system. 
These limitations, coupled with the rather poor 
response rate in this survey, would tend to 
relegate the use of these data to supporting 
estimates from primary sources. 

Homeless Shelter Survey 

The Task Force for the Homeless, the Georgia 
Network Against Domestic Violence and 
Georgia Residential Finance Authority provided 
lists of shelters across the State. These lists were 
cross checked for duplication and 133 shelters 
were identified. In addition, the Alcove, Inc. 
provided an updated list of emergency children's 
shelters. This list provided an additional 14 
shelters, for a total of 146. 

Of the total number, 31 shelters d\C not serve 
families "ith children. Exghi were found to be 
duplicates (i.e., same shelter having different 
.:ames), 14 had phone numbers that were no 
longer in service, and 29 were not able to be 
contacted after six or more separate attempts by 
our interviewers. Attempts were made both 
during the day and the early evening hours. In 
addition, two individuals who are responsible 
for three transition houses and one DeKalb 
County shelter were contacted, but declined to 
take part in the interview. 

Thus, the shelter data presented below do not 
include the count from at least one shelter 
known to admit families and children. Nor do 
they in^^Jude data from transition houses since 
these organizations often serve individuals who 
are in the process of leaving the shelter system. 
Four additional shelter representatives stated 
that their shelters no longer admit families and 
children, but they did provide us with informa- 
tion about the number of children they served 
during that portion of the study j^riod when 
they did permit children. 

Shelters were classified according to hours of 
qseratioo and function; night only, day ^nly, 
idght and day, shelters for victims of domestic 
violence, and transition houses (other, more 
functional types were also identified). The 
shelters contactmi accomodate from one to 30 
families (mean-8.5) and total capacity was 



between three and 100 individuals (mean>45). 
Table 1, on the ne.xt page, indicated the 
proximity of the shelters to locnl sr.hmils. 

Table 1 

Distance Firom Shelters to Pisbilc Schools 
NUMBER OF SHELTERS BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 



Distance Elementary 
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1 mile ar lesfi 


23 


18 


13 


1-5 miles 


26 


24 


27 


5-lC 


3 


fl 
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10 miles or more 


3 


3 


7 


don't know 


0 


2 


3 


no response 


5 


7 


5 



The majority of the shelters surveyed appear to 
be within fairly close pniximity to appropriate 
public schools. 

The respondents indicated that their shelters 
had served families and children for an average 
of almost 52 months. The average length of stay 
for families was ^ipproximately eight weeks and 
46 of the 60 sheUers surveyed indicated that they 
did not impose a specific limit on the amount of 
time that families could remain housed in their 
shelter. The shelters that did regulate the 
duration of stay had a mean limit of about 3.5 
weeks. Only one third of the shelters surveyed 
charge a fee to stay in the shelter. (The average 
fee among those that do charge was $6.70 per 
night.) The lack of time limit at most of the 
shelters would api»ar to have a favorable 
impact on the ability of homeless families to 
successfully enroll their children in bchooi. 

Unfortunately, it would appear from the data 
there is considerably more demand for accom- 
modation in the family shelters than there is 
<ipace available. The respondents indicated that 
about 1,250 families in need of shelter have had 
to be turned away during the study period 
because of lack of space. 

The shelter operator' estimates of the number 
of children they have served during the study 
period is included in Tables 2 and 3 (see page 28). 
We took into account the fact that this number 
would, of necessity, include some duplication. 
It is wideiy accepted that homeless families 
tend to periodically relocate to other shelters 
or that they may come back to a shelter after 
an attempt at finding a permanent home 
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has failed. Many of the shehers do not keep 
accwrate records of the names of the individuals 
they serve. Consequently, we know that the 
count frora this source contains some duplica- 
tion, but we can only estimate the amount. The 
shelter operators indicated that they l^lieve the 
parcentage of duplication is between 10 and 15 
percent. We have adjusted the figures in Table 2 
and 3 accordingly, 

We also asked the shelter operators a number 
of questions about their clients* attempts to 
enroll their children in the local school systems. 
According to the respondents, two-thirds of the 
school age children are already enrolled in 
achool when they arrive at the shelter. About 30 
percent of this number are enrolled in the school 
that serves the district in which the shelter is 
l(N:ated. Approximately half of the remaining 
percentage enrolled in a school in the s^^me 
county or city system^ but it is not the one that 
specifically serves the shelter geographically, 
and about half are enrolled in another system 
altogether. 

Over 80 percent of the respondents stated that 
they encourage parents to enroll their children in 
the local school and 65 percent indicate that the 
parent(s) express an interest in doing so. 
Slightly more than half of the shelters are 
willing to send a representative with the shelter 
resident to help with the enrollment prcHsess at 
the local ^ool. 

The respondents were asked a series of 
questions designed to help assess the type of 
experience they perceive their residents have in 
dealing with the local school system. The 
interviewer read a statement to the respondent 
and then asked for a ret>pon8e hoMed on a four 
point scale as follows: 

. . . please teU us if you think homeless parents 

1. have never had these exfwriences, 

2. rarely have these expeHences, 

3. have them fairly often, 

4. always have these exf^riences. 

The statements are delineated below along with 
the mean response. They are rank ordered from 
the most frequent occurrence to the least 
frequent: 

A Parents encounter some difHculty, but the 
school is usually willing to admit the 



children while problems are being cleared 

up. Mean: 3.2 
B. Parents find the school personnel to be 

cooperative and there are generally few 

problems. Mean: 2.B 
C Parents encounter a great deal of difficulty 

and need an advocate to help them with 

school enrollment. Mean: 2.3 
D. The school refuses to admit the child even 

when the parents are accompanied by an 

advocate. Mean: l.B 
Thus, although it appears that the more 
cooperat 'e scenarios are rank ordered ahead of 
the less cooperative scenarios, some absolute 
denial of school enroUment does appear to take 
place. When there is a delay or outright denial of 
enrollment, the respondents indicated that the 
most frequent problems were lack of transcripts 
and lack of immunization records. Factora such 
as lack of transportation, residency require- 
ments, discipline or educational difficulties with 
the child were less frequently cit^ as problems. 

Survey of Sheltered Families 

The interviews with homeless families were 
conducted in order to provide more insight about 
the experiences these individuals have had in 
dealing with various school systems in the State. 
The survey instrument also allows us to develop 
a demographic profile of a sample of homeless 
families in the State. It should be noted, 
however, that the methodology employed to 
select the sample was not random. Although we 
did attempt to attain some geographic represen- 
tation by completing interviews in Augusta, 
Savannah, and Dalton, the preponderance of 
interviews were conducted in two shelters in 
Atlanta. Given that the majority of shelters for 
homeless families are found in the Atlanta area, 
the proportions in our sample are logical. 
However, the actual interviews are more likely 
to be based on availability and willingness to 
cooperate than upon random selection. 

Of the 77 famiUes interviewed, 70 percent 
were black, and 30 percent were white. In 10 
percent of the cases, both the mother and father 
were present, in four percent only the father was 
present, and in 86 pt^rcent only the mother was 
present. The average ages were 30 for the mother 



and 30 for the father. The number of children 
present ranged from one to six and the mean was 
2.4. Of the total number of children f.9 percent 
were female; 33 percent were preschool age; 43 
percent were elementary school age; 15 percent 
were middle school age; and eight percent were 
high school age. 

The majority of the single parent households 
n.'presented were in that status because of 
separation or divorce (58 percent); 19 percent 
had never been married; 13 percent did not know 
the whereabouts of their spouse; and the 
remainder were single parents for other reasons. 
Approximately 68 percent of the respondents 
indicated that they also had one or two 
additional children who were staying with 
friends or relatives and were not currently with 
them in the shelter system. 

The 1 jspondents indicated that they had been 
homeless from less than one month to two years. 
The mean was 4.1 months. With regard to a 
permanent location or hometown, four percent 
of the respondents indicated that they had no 
permanent home; 80 percent listed various 
Georgia locations; eight percent listed other 
southern states; and 12 percent listed north 
central/midwestem states. About 19 percent of 
the respondents indicated that they resided at 
another shelter just prior to coming to the shelter 
where they were being interviewed. 

The respondents were asked to indicate where 
they had stayed most of the time since becoming 
homeless. They stated that they stayed with 
friends or family about 32 percent of the time; in 
shelters 63 percent of the time; and, in miscel- 
laneous locations five percent of the time 
(vacant buildings, outdoors, parks, etc.). Of the 
total respondents, 84 percent indicated that they 
had not stayed in more than two different 
shelters during the last 18 months; however, 31 
percent indicated that they had stayed in the 
same shelter more than once. Of the 31 percent 
who stayed more than once in the same shelter, 
the mean number of separate visits was 2.8. 

Uke many other researchers dealing with the 
homeless, we were interested to know why the 
respondents had become homeless. By far, the 
most frequent reason cited among this particular 
group was domestic violence (38 percent), 



foUovtred by los^ of employment due to various 
causes, especially illness (18 percent), incarcera- 
tion of breadwinner (10 percent), eviction (11 
percent), or, transportation problems (five 
percent). (Miscellaneous reasons accounted for 
the remainder). In spite of being homeless, the 
respondents indicated that their children had 
been enrolled in the school during the last nine- 
month school year for an average of eight 
months. About half of their children had 
changed schools during this period. A rather 
large percentage, however, indicated that their 
children had been able to remain enrolled in the 
same school they had been attending since the 
family became homeless. (Many respondents 
indicated that they had not told school personnel 
about their status because they feared reprisals 
against their children.) 

We asked a series of questions in order to 
determine why homeless parents found it 
necessary to remove their children from their 
regular school. Of those respondents who had 
moved their children, only 18 percent of them 
stated that they had been asked to do so because 
of residency requirements. Over half of them 
indicated that transportation problems, either 
increased distance or lack of access to estab- 
lished bus rout^, we the reasons for withdrawal 
of their children. A small percentage, about six 
percent, indicated that their children had been 
suspended or expelled due to discipline prob- 
lems since the family had become homeless and 
another five percent cited miscellaneous reasons 
for removing their chiiditin from school. 

Over 70 percent of the respondents indicated 
that they had tried to enroll their children (who 
were not already enrolled in their former home 
district) in the school system served by the 
shelter. About one-fourth of them indicated that 
someone from the shelter had accompanied them 
to the school. In general, the various school 
systems were rated by the homeless families as 
being somewhat cooperative and considerate 
(3.7 on a 5.0 scale). 

In order to better understand the major 
reasons homeless families sometimes find it 
difficult to enroll their children in school, we 
provided them with a list of specific issues and 
asked them to rate each item according to a three 
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point scale: 1. not a problem; 2. a minor 
problem; and 3. a major problem. The response 
and the mean score are as follows (the higher the 
mean, the more severe the problem is perceived 
to be): 

Lac^: of immunisation records— 1.81 (mean) 
Inability to show residency 
other than shelter— 1.78 
Lack of appropriate clothing— 1.64 
Lack of transcripts/grade reoirds— 1.59 
^^ial education needs— 1.29 
Unpaid fees at former school— 1.&! 
It is interesting to observe that, among this 
group of respondents, education appears to have 
a high priority. About 90 percent of the 
respondents indicated that they viewed the 
education of their children as a very important 
priority in spite of the many problems they faced 
as a homeless family. Their comments indicate 
that they view education as a means to a better 
Ufe for their children and they think of the school 
as a form of stability. 

The respondents indicated a somewhat higher 
level of educational attainment than might have 
been expected. Only 18 percent of them failed to 
finish high school. Almost 49 percent were high 
school graduates, and 28 percent had one or 
more years of college (five of the respondents 
were college graduates}. The overwhelming 
majority (92 percent) stated that they planned to 
move into either an apartment or a house when 
they vacated the shelter. Consequently, it would 
appear that this group of respondents views the 
shelter system as only a temporary solution to 
their problem and that they have not given up 
hope in their ability to obtain permanent shelter. 

Summary and Conclusion 

Much of the literature dealing with homeless- 
ness focuses on the problems associated with 
estimating the number of homeless families and 
individuals in this country. Studies which have 
attempted to enumerate the number of homeless 
adults in a particular geographic area have used 
a range of canvassing techniques in an attempt 
to enumerate a given homeless population. 
When the focus is upon children and the 
definition of homelessness is broadened to 
include individuals who are temporarily resid* 



ing with friends or relatives, as is the case with 
the McKinney Act, the task of enumeration 
becomes even more difficult. 

Certainly, our experience with this project has 
reinforced the notion that counting the homeless 
is an extremely complex and difficult task. Thus, 
we conclude that whereas we have gone about 
our task using the best social science research 
methods at our dis{M}sal, no one can really say 
exactly how many homeless chi ^n ther^ are in 
Georgia. We do believe, however, .nat the ranges 
we have reported are essentially accurate. 

We expect that the reader will tend to believe 
that the numbers are most accurate at whichever 
end of the range suits his or her purpose. That is 
the way reports are ultimately utilized. 
Regardless of perspective, we believe several 
facts supported by our data cannot escape the 
attention of the reader. 

1. There are more homeless children in 
Georgia than most people imagined, 
including the advocacy groups. 

2. Homelessness is not just an '^Atlanta'* 
problem, it is widespread. 

3. The homeless parents we interviewed 
appear to be better educated than 
expected, to have traditional values 
regarding education for their children, 
and to want to escape from their 
current circumstances. 

This has l^en a complicated project and we 
have been assisted by a variety of extremely 
knowledgeable people from advocacy groups, 
religious organisations, and public agencies. We 
greatly appreciate their time and cooperation. 

Recommendrtions 

The following recommendations are based 
upon the empirical evidence obtained through 
the research effort and the comments of the 
members of the project Advisory Committee. 
They are listed numerically, but that does not 
signify priority of importance. 

1. The Department of Education should 
meet with the homeless advocacy 
groups to discuss the issue of anonym- 
ity. The data seem to indicate, and 
homeless parents specifically stated 
that homeless children would benefit 
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from services specifically designed for 
their needs. However, many of the 
homeless advocates believe that it is 
harmful to homeless children to iden- 
tify them as such. It is especially 
necessary to be sensitive to the 
anonymity issue where domestic 
violence may be the cause of homeless- 
ness. Thus, there is a conflict between 
the need to provide services and the 
desire to protect the identity of home- 
less ^students. This conflict needs to be 
^foived. 

Local school systems should send 
outreach personnel to the shelters 
within their districts to help families 
with various logistical problems 
regarding enrollment and to reassure 
them that their children will be 
welcome in the schools. 

Training workshops and programs 
should be established in school dis- 
tricts with a large number of shelters 
to help prepare teachers and adminis- 
trators to better deal with the prob- 
lems likely to be encountered in 
educating homeles'> children. The 
scope of the training will, to a large 
extent, depend upon how the anonym- 
ity issue is resolved. 
The data indicate that middle school 
and high school students who are 
homeless do not appear to be enrolled 
with the same frequency that younger 
children are enrolled. Given the prob- 
lems that this age group faces under 
normal circumstances, it would 
appear that any special programs 
designed especially to help older 
homeless children would be highly 
beneficial. 

Homeless children may need more 
educational instruction than the 
amount normally provided during a 
typical school day. Many of them are 
behind because of having moved 
frequently and may have trouble 
keeping up with their classmates. This 
would tend to reinforce their feelings 



of frustration and isolation. It is 
suggested that some sort of tutorial 
assistance be offered in the shelters or 
after school to help homeless children 
get "on track" with their classmates. 

6. The Department of Education should 
send out clear instruction to the 
various school districts informing 
them of the rights of the homeless 
under the McKinney Act and reiterat- 
ing the Department's position on 
policies regarding residency, immuni- 
zation, and transcripts which may 
have negative impact on homeless 
families. 

7. The Department should solicit the 
opinions of teachers who frequently 
deal with homeless children. These 
individiuals are likely to have expert 
advice with regard to the formulation 
of many of the policies suggested 
above. 

Number of Homeless Children 
in Geoi^a 

The following tables contain our estimate of 
the number of homeless children in Georgia. The 
data were derived from the various surveys 
described above. In addition, information was 
obtained from the Office of Migrant Education 
about the number of children of migrant 
agricultural workers who are likely to reside in 
Georgia during certain seasons of the year. I«i 
each case, the estimates are provided according 
to two age groups— preschool and school aged. 
One comment should be made about these 
estimates. There is one additional likely source 
of information about homeless children which, 
for reasons of logistics and finances, could not be 
readily surveyed. Scattered throughout the state 
are a number of motels which have essentially 
become weekly boarding houses. Often located 
on highways that have been bypassed by 
interstates, these motels are frequently avail- 
able at very low weekly rates. We are certain that 
a number of children who fit the McKinney 
definition of homeless reside in these structures, 
but we could not find a way to contract them 
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given the time and resource constraints of the 
project. Djnsequently, the figures cited below 
are likely to be somewhat understated. 

A complete breakdown of the data by APDC 
district is included as Appendix VI. At first 
glance, some readers may question the validity 
of some of the data because of the misconception 
that the homeless problem is an "Atlanta" 
problem. 11% Atlanta data are included under 
the north Georgia heading. The low estimate for 
that region is lower than for middle and south 
Georgia because of three major reasons: 

1. The nonresponding DFACS offices 
tended to be from more populous 
counties including some in the Atlanta 
aree. 

2. The impact of the advocates' attempts 
to keep school systems from 
identifying homeless children would 
appear to be more of a factor in the 
Atlanta area than other areas of the 
state. Some of the numbers reported 
by Atlanta area school systems were 
lower than common sense would 
dictate. This would appear to be 
directly related to the success of the 
advocate groups in convincing local 

'^hool systems to avoid labeling 
children as homeless. 



3. Many of the north Georgia counties 
reported a very low incidence of 
homelessness, especially in the moun- 
tain, sub-Appalachian areas. There is 
a body of sociological literature that 
indicates that the Appalachian culture 
foster a strong sense of "taking care of 
our own** and resistance to public 
assistance. This attitude was stated by 
some of the agency representatives we 
interviewed in this area. 
The high estimate for north Georgia attempts to 
account for the above mentioned factors. 

Table 2 
Statewide Estimates of 



Hono»lera ddlchen in Geoi^a 





Law EstiBiate 


lUgiiEatiniate 






M8S 


Preschoc 


2744 


4068 


Agea-n 


1950 


3267 


Age 12-14 


830 


1390 


15>18 


457 


764 


Migrant Ciiitdns 


4216 




Preschool 


1187 




Sr.hool-aHe 


3029 






Low Ultimate 


High Eatlmate 




18197 


13705 



Table 3 

Estimate of Homeless and Migrant 



Children by Geographic Regions 





NORTH GEORGIA 


MIDDLE GEORGIA 


SOUTH 


GEORGIA 




Low 


High 


Low 


High 


Low 


High 




Estimate Estimate 


Estimate Estimate 


Estimate 


Estimate 


Homeless Children 


1316 




2430 


3156 


2235 


2477 


Preschool 


447 


1392 


867 


1145 


1430 


1531 


Grade 


523 


1493 


941 


1211 


486 


572 


Middle 


221 


631 


401 


515 


208 


244 


High 


125 


349 


221 


285 


111 


130 


Mi^snt Cadldren 


617 






838 


2781 


Preschool 


136 






263 




788 


&:hool-/ige 


461 






575 


1973 




Low 


High 


Low 


High 


Low 


High 




^timate Estimate 


Estimate Estimate 


Estimate 


Estimate 


Homeless and 


1933 


4482 


3288 


3994 


4998 


5238 


Migrant Children 















See map on page 29 for Geographic Definition of North, Middle, and South. 
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Geographic Regions 
Reflecting Estimates of Homeless 
and Migrant Children 



Coosa Valley 
North Georgia 
Ga. Mountains 
Northeast Georgia 
Atlanta Regional 




Chattahuochce/Flint 
Mcintosh Trail 
I^wer Chattahoochee 
Middle Flint 
Middle Georgia 
Heart of Georgia 
Oconee 

Central Savann.ih 



Southwest Georgia 
South Georgia 
Southeast Georgia 
Altamaha Ga. Southern 
Coastal 



North 



Central 




South 



Mmc 
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Suggested Gniffailum 
for the EnroUment, Transfer and 
Withdrawal of Hmndess 
Children and Youth 

Title VII-B of the Stewart B. McKinney 
Homeless Assistance Act provides federal 
regulations for assuring that homeless children 
and youth have accessi to a free, appropriate 
public education which would be provided to the 
children of a resident of a state and is consistent 
with the state school attendance laws. It also 
authorizes the state education agency to adopt a 
{dan that assures that local education agencies 
shall continue the homeless child or youth's 
education in the school district of origin for the 
remainder of the school year or enroll the child or 
youth in the school district where the child or 
youth is actually living. It further states that 
each homeless child or youth will be provided 
educational servii^s for which the child meets 
eligibility criteria, such as compensatory 
education programs for the disadvantaged and 
education programs for the handicapped and for 
students with limited English proficiency; 
programs in vocational education; programs for 
the gifted and talented and school meal 
programs. 

In accordance with the McKinney Act, the 
Georgia I>epartment of Education has prepared 
these 'Suggested Guidelines'* to provide guid- 
ani^ to the local education agencies for the 
development of policies and procedures relating 
to the enrollment, transfer and withdrawal of 
homeless children and youth. The thrust of this 
guidance is toward removing delays expe- 
rienced in registering and enrolling homeless 
children and youth, and expediting the commu- 
nication necessary for the prompt receipt and 
transfer of records related to that process. 

General Information 

Baniera 

When there is a delay in or outright denial of 
«irollment encountered by homeless school- 
aged children and youth, the problems most 
frequently cited include the following. 
-Lack of transcripts/school records 
-Lack of immunization/health records 



-Residency requirements 
-Guardiiinship/custody requirements 
-Lack of transportation 

Enrollment 

ReqaireoMiit: Eatabliah Sflddence 

1. A parent/guardian and student with a 
questionable place of residence may present 
themselves to enroll at a public school. School 
administrative personnel should make a deter- 
mination of the student's residential status 
based upon the deHnition in Section 103(a) 1,2 of 
the McKinney Act. If the student is identified as 
homeless via the definition, carefully consider 
options provided by the law, presented in the 
next item (2), enroll the student and determine 
free meal and transportation needs. 

2. Homeless students have two options for 
enrollment: a) continue enrollment in the 
school/school district attended prior to home- 
lessness; b) enroll in the school/school district 
where student is presently living. Before making 
a drM:ision, school administrative personnel 
should consult with parent/guardian and/or 
student and carefully consider what is in the 
best interest of the student (e.g. family plans, 
educational services, s{^ial programs, trans- 
portation, length of stay in sheltering facility). 

Definitiom 

Section 103 (a) of the McKinney Act defines 
the term homeless as including: 

(1) an individual who lacks a fixed, 
regular, and adequate nighttime resi- 
dence; and 

(2) and individual who has a primary 
nighttime residence that is 

A) a supervised publicly operated 
shelter designed to provide tem- 
porary living accomodations 
{including welfare hotels, congre- 
gate shelters, and transitional 
housing for the mentat.y ill); 

B) an institution that provides a 
temporary residence for individu- 
als intended to be institutional- 
ized: or 

C) a public or private place not 
designed for, or ordinarily used 



as. a regular sleeping accomoda- 
tion for human beings. 

Section 103(c) excludes from the definition of 
homeless "any individual imprisoned or other- 
wise detained pursuant to an Act of Congress or 
a State Law**. 

Reqairement: School and Health Records 

1. A homeless parent/guardian and student 
may want lo enroll without a transcript /grade 
record, birth certificate, and/or immunization 
and health records. If so, schcHil administrative 
personnel should contact the former school by 
telephone to request the student's records and 
discuss immunization information and tentative 
placement. They should then request a 30-day 
in-state or a 90-day out-of-otate extension 
certificate for immunization frcm the superin- 
tendent or the superintendent's designee. The 
student should then be enrolled. If it is 
determined that no reconls are available or 
exist, the Icjcal school should create a cumulative 
record folder in accordance with established 
guidelines. School administrative personnel 
should obtam a simple release from the parent/ 
guardian lo facilitate release of information by 
former school/school district. (See sample 
below) 

2. The school administrative personnel 
should contact the local health department to 
obtain information about the immunization 
status of a homeless student. If there are no 
records of the homeless student's immunization 
status, an appointment for the student needs to 
be made with the local health department and 
follow-up provided lo ensure that the student 
has been immunized. 

RfMiuirenieiit: Guardianship/Ciisiody 

1. A homeless student may arrive at the 
school without a parent or legal guardian and 
want to enroll. If so, enroll the student and make 
every effort to contact the parent/guardian to 
complete the enrollment process. Maintain 
documentation of all written/verbal communi- 
cation and home visits to contact the parent/ 
guardian. 

2. In exceptional cases where no parent/ 
guardian can be located, contact the local scciai 
services agency (DFACS) to report the homeless 



child as a child m need of assistance, and in the 
interim, appoint an adult (relative, friend or 
volunteer) who will act in place of parent to 
make education decisions. Each local education 
agency should establish procedures to carry out 
this process. As part of the process, the local 
education agency may wish to develop a 
"Notarized Authorization Form" for this 
purpose. 

Release of Information 

h I ParenUGuardian] hereby authorize the 
local unit of administration for fFormer School 

System) to release information regarding the 

name, sex, age, educational status and health to 
the local unit of administration for (Receiving 
School System) for the purpose of enrollment 
and educational placement of my child (Student 
Nome) 

Transfer/Withdrawal 

1. Homeless students often leave school 
without officially transferring or with- 
drawing from the school. In this event 
follow the policy established by youi' 
school system. 

Receiving school: If a homeless student is 
transferring without the proper transfer or 
withdrawal form from the previous school, 
enroll the student and call the former school 
for transfer and/or withdrawal information. 

Sending school: Give requested infonna- 
tion by telephone and forward records for 
the homeless student within 15 days. 
Complete necessary forms to place student 
on transfer or withdrawal status at your 
school. 

2. Homeless students may return to their 
former school or transfer to a new school 
within the same academic year. In this 
event, make every effort to remove student 
from withdrawal status and place on re- 
entry or transfer status. School administra- 
tive pereonnel should contact the previous 
school by telephone to request the student's 
records and discuss educational placement. 
Student records should be forwarded 
within 15 days. 
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FMeral law j^tshibits dlsoriminatiim on ihe httmB of rwe^ color w nittianal origin CR^b VI of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964); mx (Title DC of the Edwatiimal Amendments rf 1972 and TStle U ctf the Vocational Education 
Amendbsente of 1976); or handicap (Sectkm 604 of the RehfiMlitatioin Act of 1973) in edimitiona} programs or 
activity reedving finkral finandal Msistance. 

Emi^oiyeea^ studmta and the general piddte are hereby notified that the Georgia Department of Education does 
not discriminate in any educational programs or activities or in employment polides. 

1^ following individuals have been ifedgrwti^ as the emplpj^w responsible for o>ordinatii^ the 
department's eflTort to implement this r»ndiscrindnatoiy policy. 

Tide n - AiHirey Reid, Vocational Ecjuity Oo(miinat<»* 

Title VI - Jos^jdiine B&rtm* Anodate &ate Sup^ntradent <^ Schools, CWdinator 
Tttle IX-Ishmael Cfaslds^ Comtfinafor 
Sectiim 504 -W^ley Boyd, Coordinatc»r 

Inquiries eomemii^ tl^ aiqdicatSon of Title 11^ ^tle IX or Sect^ 604 to the pdidM and {mcticesof the 
departimnt mi^be luidmaed to the prnmui MstBd above at t}^ Georgia Dej^ortment of Education, Twin 
Towers Test, Atianta 90384; to the BegionalO^ Director, Office for 

avilRIf it»pEdi»Uion Department, Washingtjn, IXC. 
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Office of Instructional Programs 
Georgia Department of Education 
Atlanta, Georgia 30334-5040 
Werner Rogers 
State Superintendent of Scliools 
1!^ 
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